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LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE IN WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library was highly praised by 
Representatives Amlie and Sauthoff during a debate in the House at 
Washington on March 12, as reported in the Record for that date. Ref- 
erence was made to the outstanding work of Dr. McCarthy and Dr. Witte 
in building up the Wisconsin idea of a vital functioning legislative serv- 
ice. Both Congressmen spoke with appreciation of the excellent service 
they had received from “our own legislative reference library at home,” 
and declared that “if the legislative reference service is to perform a 
real function it must of necessity deal with facts that relate to highly 
controversial questions. After all, this is the very reason that a legis- 
lative reference service was created. It was created in the belief that 
a great deal of saving in time and energy might be effected if a legislator 
could go to some nonpartisan agency and secure reliable information. 
This is certainly the way that things have worked out in Wisconsin.” 

Facts are facts. They must be reliable, accurate, to the point. The 
accumulation of such fact material as a legislator may need is our bus- 
iness. The decisions of policy to which facts relate may be matters of 
much controversy. Those decisions are the business of the legislators. 
The success of the work in Wisconsin is based fundamentally on the fact 
that we have stuck to our business, and then made every effort to handle 
our business completely and effectively. 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, ’Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Algoma. The circulation for 1935 was 
30,187 showing a slight gain over that 
of 1934. 


Antigo. The circulation for the year 
was 100,968 of which 30,116 went to rural 
borrowers. Books are lent free to those 
residents of townships, county and to all 
who trade in Antigo. This is allowed by 
the $1000 paid by the county. Of the 
88,218 books circulated from the main 
library 16,875 were circulated to rural 
borrowers. 


Appleton, Lawrence College. Dr. J. D. 
Budd, at 85, the oldest living alumnus of 
Lawrence College, and a retired physi- 
cian living in San Francisco, California, 
has made a gift of 300 volumes to the col- 
lege library. These include several sets 
of authors’ works in de luxe and limited 
editions, and many volumes in fine leath- 
er bindings. 

Dr. Budd, who entered the now discon- 
tinued preparatory division of the college 
in 1866, obtained his degree from Law- 
rence in 1872. 


Arcadia. ‘‘Does the larger appropria- 
tion bring results?” is the question asked 
by Arcadia. It is answered in the follow- 
ing statement: “A study of the reports 
for the last ten years, during which 
period most libraries showed great gains, 
shows that with the $525 appropriation 
our largest annual circulation was 6489. 
In 1935 with a $1000 fund our circulation 
was 14,469. It is therefore evident that 
the public gets just the kind of service 
for which it pays.” 


Baraboo. The figures for 1934 show 
that 51,129 books were circulated. Of this 
number 14,797 were borrowed by chil- 
dren. Miss Cooper states that the total 
does not include books drawn out by 
teachers for use in the classroom. Based 
upon records kept by some of the teach- 
ers, the circulation would be considerably 
higher. i 


The circulation by classes shows that 
while fiction led, travel books came sec- 
ond. 


Bayfield. Of historical interest is the 
information that the Bayfield library 
dates back 79 years, when in 1857 under 
the auspices of the Bayfield Lyceum the 
library organization was established. It 
was moved from place to place and in 
1883 was destroyed by fire. It was quick- 
ly re-established through popular sub- 
scription. In 1904 it was moved into its 
present Carnegie building. 

In recent years the depletion of funds 
has led the Civic League, and other civic 
groups and clubs to make contributions 
for books. Running expenses are paid by 
the school district. 


Belleville. The library’s new books 
are listed in the paper, and what is prob- 
ably appreciated by patrons, is the re- 
minder of the hours when the library is 
open. 


Birnamwood. Mrs. Lynn Grill, village 
librarian, reported a successful year. The 
library, open 218 days, circulated over 
10,000 books. The library is one in Shaw- 
ano County and serves a large rural area. 


Boscobel. There were 39,131 volumes 
circulated during 1935 which was a de- 
crease of 2,550 compared with 1934. The 
librarian thinks that a part of the de- 
crease may be due to the opening of a 
new gymnasium, a movie theatre, and a 
new swimming pool. More employment 
under the PWA has also entered as a 
factor. 

The librarian’s report makes mention 
of the gifts of several magazines in ad- 
dition to the 42 to which the library sub- 
scribes. 


Brodhead. Circulation shows an in- 
crease of 1,488. The towns of Spring 
Grove, and Decatur have continued their 
payment of $100 each to the library for 
service, and the school district, $300. 
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Burlington. A partial restoration of 
the cut in the library’s appropriation has 
been restored. 


Chippewa Falls. As memorials to Ed- 
ward and Ida Riester who passed away in 
June 1935, Mrs. Lou L. Kalb, of Spring 
Valley, Minnesota, presented Comstock’s 
Handbook of nature study; and in mem- 
ory of Clarence Riester, Edwin Mark- 


ham’s anthology, Book of American 
poetry. 
Clintonville. Of the $3,398.84 spent 


last year, over $1000 went into books 
and periodicals, and in addition $238.57 
was spent for binding. 

The librarian reports a circulation of 
30,770, of which 18,186 volumes were 
drawn by adults. There were 136 refer- 
ence questions answered. The books cir- 
culated to adults showed an increase over 
1934; that of the children a decrease. 

An account of story hours tells of the 
success in dramatization of stories by the 
children, and also the increasing em- 
phasis on reading of poetry. Miss Star- 
stead says: “I usually read about three 
poems. I select them rather carefully for 
subject matter suitable to their age and 
simplicity of language. And I try to cor- 
relate each poem with something in their 
experience. I also tell them what the 
poem is about or give them some hint of 
the story, or idea.” 


Cumberland. The 1935 circulation of 
books from the public library was 26,732. 
This represents a circulation per capita 
of 17+ and a turnover of book stock 
of 3.3. 

Mrs. Poukey in “Library Notes” gives 
reason for her practice of devoting so 
much space to the reviewing of children’s 
books by the fact that juvenile books are 
increasingly attractive and of high stand- 
ard, and boys and girls should have the 
best. She mentions one instance of the 
library’s young reader who has read all 
of the Newbery medal books. Also is re- 
called that this reader’s grandfather, Dr. 
W. B. Hopkins, “was always interested 
in good books for boys and girls and was 
one of the very first to work for a library 
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for this community, the first reading 
room probably being in the office where 
the boys met one or two evenings a week 
to read some of his books and some do- 
nated by others at his solicitation. He 
would be proud indeed to know that his 
grandchildren are reaping the results of 
the good work begun by him.” 


Delavan. Relative to the decrease in 
the 1935 circulation interesting facts are 
stated: 

“Daily statistics have been more even 
—lesser number of days below 100, and 
over 300. High day in 1933 was 421; in 
1935 was 363. Non-fiction ratio is better 
than in either 1933 or 1934—28.5 per cent 
against 27.7 per cent and 27.6 per cent 
respectively.” 


Fennimore. Circulation figures for 
1935 show an increase over those of 1934. 
There were 29,171 books lent in 1935; and 
27,483 in 1934. 


Fond du Lac. The average circulation 
of books for the past year has been 10.5 
books per capita, which is higher than 
usually given as standard for population. 
While circulation has fallen below that 
of 1934, the librarian’s report showing as 
it does a comparison with standards and 
averages, reveals that the figures giving 
statistics of service are rather above the 
usual standards. 


Green Bay. Mr. W. L. Evans has been 
made president of the Library board to 
fill the vacancy created by the death in 
July 1935 of Mrs. Arthur C. Neville. Mr. 
Evans is the third president to head the 
library board, the late Judge S. D. Hast- 
ings serving in this capacity from 1889, 
the year of organization until his death 
in 1931. The board elected Mrs. Francis 
T. Blesch vice president of the board, to 
succeed Mr. Evans. 

A committee was appointed for the re- 
vision of the by-laws of the board. 

The main library circulation for 1935 
was 190,306. The total circulation, in- 
cluding city extension and county, was 
375,706, which, as compared with a sim- 
ilar total in 1934, is an increase. 
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Early in the winter a new county li- 
brary station was established in the gro- 
cery store of W. R. Barlament in the 
town of Duck Creek. This station makes 
the eleventh operated by the county de- 
partment of the Kellogg public library. 


Hartford. The library is one of the 
few showing an increase of circulation 
during 1935 as compared with 1934, or as 
55,960 against 52,535. 


Hudson. While statistics are one rec- 
ord of measuring growth, the librarian’s 
annual report states, “the real growth of 
a library is much more difficult to report 
because of its intangible nature.” In fig- 
ures, 488 books were added last year; 
40,049 were circulated, and of these 
28,147 were issued to adults. Registra- 
tion records show that 272 borrowers 
were added, and active borrowers num- 
ber 1840. 

The librarian’s report further shows 
the most popular books of the year. 


Kenosha. The 35th annual library re- 
port states that needed replacement of 
books was hindered the past year because 
of the returning of $10,000 from the li- 
brary appropriation at the request of the 
City Council. The library spent only 16 
cents per capita for books and 42 cents 
per registered borrower. “The 19,923 
borrowers had access to all the new books 
purchased and yet 42 cents is less than 
one-third the average cost of a new book.” 

The report further brings out that the 
decrease in circulation over 1934 was 3 
per cent, the loss being almost entirely 
in serious reading. The per capita cir- 
culation was 11.1, a fraction lower than 
the previous year and the number of 
books drawn per each registered borrow- 
er was 28.1 against 28.9 of last year. 


La Crosse. Miss Borresen reports that 
pre-depression opening hours have been 
restored. During 1933 and 1934 both 
central and branch libraries were closed 
Fridays; in addition branches were closed 
Thursday evening after six o’clock, and 
the main library Sunday afternoon. This 
was to save on light, heat and part time 
service. : 
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There were 489 juvenile readers trans- 
ferred to the adult department during the 
year. Another item of the report shows 
that of the 50 requests made through in- 
ter-library loan facilities, traveling li- 
brary, etc., 34 were filled. The total num- 
ber of reference questions of which rec- 
ord was kept was 5,527. The circulation 
figures show a decrease, losses almost en- 
tirely in adult fiction; the adult non- 
fiction which almost doubled between 
1928 and 1932, is about the same in 1935 
as in 1932. 


Ladysmith. From a play which netted 
the library $25.85, the library was able 
to add 42 new juvenile books. 


Lancaster. Miss McNair supplements 
her report by saying that while circula- 
tion decreased during 1935, the reference 
work increased, as shown in the recorded 
number of reference questions. A large 
amount of work is done with study clubs 
and schools. 


Madison. The work of the publie li- 
brary in the schools of the city is pre- 
sented in the annual report of Superin- 
tendent R. W. Bardwell from which the 
following is quoted: 

“Madison is unique among American 
cities in the extent and the quality of the 
library training and service which are 
available to its children in the public 
schools. Starting almost twenty-five years 
ago the Library Board, in 1911, author- 
ized their librarian to employ a librarian 
for the one high school existing at that 
time, and in their budget for 1912 re- 
quested and received an appropriation 
from the City Council for the express 
purpose of paying the salary of such a 
librarian and for the purchase of books 
for such a library. Since that time libra- 
ries have been established under the di- 
rection of the Library Board in seventeen 
of the nineteen public schools, and a staff 
of thirteen children’s librarians especial- 
ly trained for their work is now employed 
by the Library Board to work in these 
school libraries. Many thousands of dol- 
lars have been expended by the Library 
Board during these twenty-four years, for 
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books and other materials, to make the 
school libraries a wonderful source of in- 
formation and enjoyment for thousands 
of children. Beginning with the fourth 
grade the children are taught how to 
make the best use of their libraries, and 
by the time they have reached the junior 
high school they have developed a skill 
and an attitude that will serve them in 
later years in their use of public libra- 
ries.” 

The tables show how the circulation of 
children’s books has increased, exclusive 
of senior high school libraries. 

A survey of the development of this 
library service is included in the report, 
and written by Mary A. Smith, librarian, 
“who” the report adds, “is largely re- 
sponsible for the development of this 
high standard of library service for Mad- 
ison school children.” 


Marinette. ‘“‘What’s New at the Libra- 
ry” by Hazel Laing appears in the Eagle- 
Star as a book reviewing feature. 

An interesting summary of the libra- 
ry’s annual report is taken from the 
Marinette Hagle-Star: 17 per cent in- 
crease in non-fiction reading; 1.75 per 
cent decrease in fiction reading; 22.46 
books per borrower in library; 39.81 per 
cent of Marinette’s population active 
book borrowers; 1.85 books per capita; 
8.75 books per capita circulated; 21.60 
books per adult borrower circulated; 24 
books per juvenile borrower circulated; 
120,286 books circulated. 


Mayville. The librarian’s annual re- 
port was given a large amount of space 
in the local paper, and an analysis of the 
service is quoted in part: 

“During the past year 1,581 people 
drew out books from our city library. 
Over one-half of the citizens have been 
made debtor to that institution. The to- 
tal number of volumes in our library is 
only 5,005; however, with that number 
our library has a reading circulation of 
19,230. In other words, the best writers 
of all ages and from all parts of the earth 
made 19,230 calls in the city of Mayville 
during the year of 19385... 
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“Those in charge of the Mayville Pub- 
lic library congratulate themselves upon 
the interest shown by some of the private 
citizens of Mayville. This interest was 
shown in a very material way. One par- 
ty gave 335 books, another 250 German 
books and another, 75. Others gave books 
in smaller amounts up to 100; or, in the 
grand total, 760 volumes were donated to 
the library during the past year. In ad- 
dition to this, the use of five current 
magazines and four newspapers were 
donated by private citizens. This is a 
very hopeful sign in that it indicates that 
the private citizens are interested enough 
in our library to supplement the support 
given by the public. 

“Not only has the library been used as 
a means for sending out books but also 
as a center for the meeting of adults and 
children. During the past year the li- 
brarian has arranged for a story telling 
hour extending over several weeks. She 
has also called upon many of the teachers 
and others to give book reviews on sev- 
eral occasions. These meetings were well 
attended and seemed highly satisfac- 
org . «7 


Menasha. According to Miss Trilling, 
the circulation for 1935 was a new all- 
time record, exceeding that of any year 
since 1898 when the library was founded. 
There were 146,000 books circulated de- 
spite the fact that the library was closed 
for six weeks. 

New books purchased during the year 
numbered 1,962. 


Merrill. Although the library was 
closed two months while undergoing re- 
pairs and improvements the past year, 
the circulation report shows that juve- 
niles borrowed 40,600 books, and adults 
54,268. 

Mrs. Scribner’s report further com- 
ments on the change in type of reading, 
books which seem to reflect recovery after 
the depression. She says that books on 
dairy farming, hobbies, and poetry lead, 
with drama a close second. In the refer- 
ence work, “we wrote 800 letters for ma- 
terial to answer questions, compiled 42 
reading lists for patrons wanting to do 
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a specific kind of reading, and answered 
8,013 questions.” The picture file, it is 
reported, is used constantly with a cir- 
culation of 5,689 pictures. 


Middleton. A special shelf of books 
for the Mothers Club has been arranged 
at the library. These cover child psychol- 
ogy, pre-school age, infant care, adoles- 
cent problems, etc. 


Milwaukee. There was a decrease of 
11,000 volumes the past year, and for the 
first time in the library’s history there 
were fewer books on hand at the end of 
the year than at the beginning. While 
21,000 books were added to the shelves, 
about 33,000 were lost or discarded. 

“The research value of the library,” 
Mr. Dudgeon says, “has not been im- 
paired materially by the depletion in 
funds. However, modern books and those 
read a great deal by children are wearing 
out rapidly.” 

Oconto. Mrs. Francis makes the fol- 
lowing statements in the annual report: 
“The borrower’s register at the main li- 
brary showed a gain of 245 patrons dur- 
ing 1935. There was no gain in circula- 
tion due to the fact that the severe cut 
in budget is commencing to be felt keenly 
in the book department, and there are no 
adequate funds even for replacements of 
necessary books which are wearing out. 
Only 160 books were purchased from li- 
brary funds during the entire year.” 


Pardeeville. New books to the amount 
of $681.23 were given to the library dur- 
ing the winter by Mrs. Angie Williams 
Cox. 


Platteville. ‘“‘The permanent improve- 
ment item in our report,” writes Mrs. 
Nicklas, “was the shelving of one of our 
basement rooms.” All periodicals have 
been moved to this room allowing in- 
crease of shelving space on the main 
floor. 

Mrs. Nicklas thinks that the opening 
of the college library evenings accounts 
somewhat for slightly lower circulation. 


Princeton. The yearly report shows a 
total of 938 books owned by the library, 
304 being added this year, 209 by pur- 
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chase and 95 by donation. Of 486 active 
borrowers, 194 are children. Circulation 
of 7,788 books was about equally divided 
between adults and children, 202 more 
being, read by adults. 


Racine. During 1935, the librarian 
reports, city library service cost 90 cents 
per capita, and 8.4 cents per volume cir- 
culation; rural service, 29 cents per cap- 
ita, and 10.5 cents per volume circula- 
tion. 

The report further shows “that nearly 
every business, industry, profession, and 
every occupation of any sort in the city 
was represented by those who called on 
the library for information service.” 
There were “21,108 questions recorded of 
which 9,531 were answered at the main 
library, 11,249 at the six branches and 
328 by the county department.” 

Concerning work with the girls and 
boys, Miss Hunt says that 354,495 books 
were lent of which 326,876 were borrowed 
in the city. While there was a loss of 5 
per cent it was sufficient to give 32 books 
to every child enrolled in the first 8 
grades, or 26 books to each registered 
borrower. Library instruction was given 
to 363 groups, with a total attendance of 
12,472. 

An interesting analysis of circulation 
showing trends since the crash of 1929, 
is copied from Miss Hunt’s report; it 
shows first the year, second total circu- 
lation, third change in circulation, and 
fourth the cut in the book fund. 


1929 638,927 +5 % None 
1930 745,873 +16 % None 
1931 857,916 +15 % 20 % 
1932 934,636 +14 % 33.3% 
1933 968,998 — 15% 80 % 
1934 841,956 —13 % 80 % 
1935 768,019 — 8.7% 57 9% 


Randolph. The Home economics club 
has added two more books to the Memo- 
rial Shelf: Mastering fear, by Preston 
Bradley in memory of Mrs. A. W. Beals; 
North to the Orient, by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh in memory of Mrs. J. A. Light- 
ner. 


Reedsburg. The librarian, Mrs. Cush- 
man, reports a circulation of 27,047 
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books for 1935. During the year 503 vol- 
umes were added; 176 new borrowers 
were registered, 117 being adults. 


Rice Lake. The library has inaugur- 
ated an extension lending system for the 
benefit of patients in a local hospital. 
Books and periodicals are being sent ev- 
ery two weeks. Each book is accompanied 
by a slip on which each patient writes his 
name as he reads one in order to allow 
the library some method of checking up 
on the number of patients who take ad- 
vantage of the library service. Selections 
for these groups are based upon the hos- 
pital lists suggested by the American 
Library Association. 


Stanley. The librarian’s annual re- 
port showed a new record of circulation 
was reached last year when a total of 
40,170 books were loaned. An interesting 
comparison over a number of years was 
given. For 1903, there were 10,082 books 
circulated; 15,000 for 1913; 23,100 for 
1928; 30,162 for 1930; 40,170 for 1935. 


Stevens Point. With a gain of 508 
volumes added, as compared with acces- 
sions for 1934, the circulation, contrary 
to the usual trend for most libraries the 
past year, showed an increase of 1,069. 
In added borrowers there was a gain of 
39 over last year. 

The activities of the children’s depart- 
ment are reflected in an account of the 
story hour attendance which for the year 
was 15,070. Classes in instruction on the 
use of the library were attended by 1,143 
children. The vacation reading club ac- 
tive from June to September had 65 reg- 
istered members and 60 active who read 
a total of 548 books. 

Gifts during the year included $50 to 
the Parmenter memorial fund by the 
Stevens Point Woman’s club; a one-year 
subscription to the Junior Literary Guild 
by the Progress club; the medical library 
of the late Dr. F. A. Southwick presented 
by his daughter, Mrs. F. W. Eberlein. 


Sturgeon Bay. The Sturgeon Bay 
Advocate gives an account of the libra- 
ry’s annual report. 

“Increasing demand for books at the 
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library last year resulted in making 
45,357 loans, which statistically speaking, 
represents more than 20 books loaned to 
each registered borrower on the average 
and shows that approximately 150 loans 
were made over the counter each day the 
library was open or about one every three 
minutes.” 


Superior. Figures in the librarian’s 
report show that more children among 
the borrowers read library books than 
adults. During 1935 there were 8,182 
juvenile borrowers against 6,680 adult 
readers. With circulation figures below 
the peaks of depression years, Miss Mer- 
rell says that children’s circulation is on 
the increase. There were 3,308 more 
juvenile books lent in 1935 than in 1934. 
The library’s total circulation of 305,888 
was less than in 1934, fiction showing the 
greatest loss. 

“While circulation figures are leaving 
the peaks reached during the worst of 
the depression for less spectacular lev- 
els,” says the Superior report, “the num- 
ber of questions answered continues to 
rise. The 5,289 questions in 1935 showed 
an increase of 677 over 1934.” 

The report further shows that service 
was extended to one branch, 5 school sta- 
tions, 63 class room libraries, 3 store sta- 
tions, 3 hospitals and a summer camp. 


Tomahawk. ‘The circulation of books 
is not the only service which the public 
receives,” says the librarian according to 
a newspaper item. “The following sub- 
jects are typical examples of requests 
received: 

“Forestry, race problems, pottery, rock 
gardens, conservation in Wisconsin, re- 
ligion of China, how to build a log cabin, 
bird protection, farm taxation, foreign 
relations, Indian names, capital punish- 
ment, mail service, weights and measures 
in Wis., AAA, PWA, adulteration of 
food, Wisconsin composers, socialized 
medicine, insignia of world war army di- 
visions, child welfare, how to serve a din- 
ner, elections, women in politics, Christ- 
mas plays, poems and stories, peace, 
causes of war, formation of earth, Pluto, 
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Byrd expedition of 1933, rural zoning, 
fire hazards, Insull, coast guard service.” 


Watertown. The library is giving the 
children of the Bethesda Lutheran home 
the opportunity of seing motion pictures 
at the home. The story of the film is ex- 
plained by Miss Hays. Approximately 
220 of the 361 inmates were able to be 
present at one of the pictures. 

At the library the story hour has been 
popular, where motion pictures are also 
shown to as many as 200 children. 

Circulation for 1935 was 91,884, which 
was a decrease of 2,620 but a gain of 
6,142 over the loss of 1934, “showing,” 
as Miss Hays comments, “that the circu- 
lation is becoming more normal.” 


Waukesha. A new charging desk, the 
generous gift of Mr. Henry F. Kunkel, 
president of the Board of Trustees, has 
been installed. 

“The desk, of quarter-sawed white oak, 
is a handsome piece of equipment, built 
by one of the country’s leading manufac- 
turers of library furniture and especially 
designed to meet the needs of the Wauke- 
sha library. Mr. Kunkel, in making this 
gift to the library and the citizens of 
Waukesha, contributes not only a valu- 
able piece of permanent equipment but 
also insures greater efficiency in the ad- 
ministration of the library’s services. 

“The need for a modern, adequately 
appointed charging desk, to replace the 
library’s small crowded desk, has been 
felt for some years by the Board of Trus- 
tees, the staff, and the library patrons. 
The old desk was part of the original 
equipment built in 1904 when the build- 
ing was erected and has long since been 
outgrown with the increased services and 
circulation of the library. 

“When it was recently found that, due 
to the great need for increased book pur- 
chases, the library budget could not be 
stretched to include the purchase of the 
long hoped-for desk this year, Mr. Kun- 
kel very graciously offered to donate the 
desk to the library.” 

Dorothy Smith, librarian, gave a 
“spring book parade” at a meeting of the 
Literature department of the Women’s 
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club when she presented and read por- 
tions of many of the new books. 


Waupun. The library had the privi- 
lege of exhibiting the unusual currency 
collection of Edwin P. Kraus, assistant 
record clerk of the Wisconsin state pris- 
on. The George and Martha Washington 
collection was made up of bills of several 
issues, many old and some quite new. The 
display also included several coins, among 
them a Lafayette dollar. 


Wisconsin Rapids. The T. B. Scott 
public library is another of the libraries 
to report the receipt of a gift of books 
from the anonymous donor, “A graduate 
of Yale.” The gift of 16 books and a 
year’s subscription to the Yale Review 
have been made possible by one of the 
university alumni who pledged it in com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of 
the graduation of Governor Wilbur L. 
Cross of Connecticut, Yale 1885, who last 
fall began his 25th year of service as edi- 
tor of the Yale Review. 


Library School—Field Practice 
Appointments 
The field practice of 1936 gave 39 stu- 
dents experience in 32 different libraries; 
of these, 22 were public libraries, five 
college and two high school libraries, one 
county and two special libraries. It was 
gratifying to offer a county library op- 
portunity. As always in other years the 
students returned to the work of the 
spring quarter with increased zest for 
study since the field practice had un- 
locked the meaning of the many intricate 
processes and techniques of the first se- 
mester. 
Appleton, Lawrence College—Miss Faust, 
Sprague; Mrs. Lane, Miss Ramsey 
Davenport, Iowa, St. Ambrose College—Father 
Mork 
Duluth, Minn.—Mr. Miller 
Edgerton—Miss Hohler; Miss Kellogg; Miss Dana, 
Miss Klapka 
Fond du Lac—Miss Uecker; Miss Berg 
Green Bay—Miss Shriner; Miss Block 
Janesville High School—Miss Scott 
Janesville Public Library—Miss Williams; Mr. 
Zvolanek 
Jefferson—Miss Block; Miss Green 
Kenosha—Miss Kessler; Miss Coffey 


Miss 
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La Crosse—Miss Nordlie; Miss Reed, Miss Zygmunt 

Lodi—Miss Lawrence, Miss McIntyre; Miss Mason, 
Miss Becker 

Marinette High School—Miss Andrews 

Marshfield—Miss Coffey; Miss Kessler 

Milwaukee-Downer College—Miss Tilton 

Milwaukee Public Library—Miss Mason, Miss 
Dana, Mr. Zvolanek; Mr. Ault, Mr. Dulka, Miss 
McIntyre 

Monroe—Miss Proudfoot ; Miss Lawrence 

Notre Dame University, South Bend, Ind.—Father 
Mork 

Oshkosh—Miss Klapka, Miss Ramsey; Miss Kel- 
logg, Miss Proudfoot 

Plymouth—Miss Berg 

Racine—Mr. Zink; Miss Williams 

Rice Lake—Miss Callister; Miss Andrews 

Shawano—Miss Nelson, Miss Tilton; Miss Bestule, 
Miss Faust 

Stevens Point Public Library—Miss Becker; Miss 
Shriner 

Stevens Point Teachers College—Mr. Dulka; Miss 
Nordlie 

Superior—Mr. Miller; Miss Burgess 

Waukesha—Miss Bestule; Miss Callister 

Wauwatosa—Miss Green; Miss Hohler 

West Allis—Miss Burgess, Miss Sheldon; 
Sprague 

Whitewater—Miss Reed; Miss Uecker 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Legislative 
Reference Library—Mr. Ault, Miss Zygmunt; 
Mrs. Crocker, Mr. Zink 

Wisconsin Free Library Commission. Traveling 
Library Department—Mrs, Crocker, Mrs. Lane; 
Miss Nelson, Miss Sheldon 


Miss 


Certification Board 
At the annual meeting of the Certifi- 
cation Board Miss Mathews, De Pere, 
was reelected chairman for the year 1936. 


Certificates have been granted to: 


Doris B. Altenburg, Stevens Point 
Jeanette H. Clausen, Appleton 
Bernice E. Colby, Janesville 

Edith M, Congdon, Palmyra 

Esther Conner, Wabash, Indiana 
Mable L. Deeds, Oxford, Indiana 
Mrs. W. H. Doyle, Princeton 
Eleanor Duecker, Kiel 

Jean C, Dyksterhouse, Green Bay 
Harriette W. Gregorson, Stone Lake 
Amy M. Hahn, Delafield 

Grace V. Hammer, Wisconsin Rapids 
Isabelle M. Herrick, Wisconsin Rapids 
Byron C. Hopkins, Waukesha 
Gertrude M. Hutton, West Allis 
Mrs. J. C. Johnson, Amery 
Margaret Jordan, Burlington 
Roumelle E. Lundeen, Madison 
Edward W. Lynch, Waukesha 
Louise E. MacKenzie, Black Earth 
Anita M. Marcussen, Racine 

Fern E. Munroe, Ladysmith 

Esther L. Regli, Bloomer 
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Chula M. Remington, Eau Claire 

Blanche A. Smith, Madison 

Ezelyn M. Starstead, Clintonville 

Barbara Telfer, Green Bay 

Lucile M. Thomas, Sheboygan Falls 

Mrs. Ray Thrall, Princeton 

Jessie L. Van Den Elzen, Green Bay 

Mrs. Edna Van Patten, Chetek 

Juanita Walker, Superior 

Maude S. Wells, Portage 

Louise E. Yule, Eau Claire 

Appolonia Zweifel, New Glarus 
Licenses have been granted to: 

Mrs. Dorothy Ackerman, Algoma 

Kathleen L. Backus, Antigo 

Evelyn C. Danielson, Racine 

Viola E. Fried, Green Bay 

Katherine M. Gormley, Delavan 

Doris L. Hidde, Oshkosh 

Helen E. Kremer, Fond du Lac 

Rose S. Lavine, Superior 

Mrs. L. E. Luck, Waupun 

Carroll S. Mickelson, Black Earth 

Willard O. Mishoff, West Allis 

Marjorie Perham, Racine 

Mrs. Alma Taylor, Mayville 

Barbara Telfer, Green Bay 

Marion B. Weigler, Menasha 

Frances M. Whitwam, Mondovi 


The statistical record of the Board for 
the year 1935 is as follows: 


Number of meetings.___..-.------- 2 

Certificates granted ~_------------- 24 
Gree ONG as erates 8 
GEOG CWO << cccccnccuanen 1 
Grate three. nance s 3 
GreaGe- $00 sacs ncencswcaus 12 

Licenses granted... .....22555.-5 15 


Permits granted 


C. B. LESTER, Secretary 


Some Free Pamphlets 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund has on 
hand a limited supply of the following 
pamphlets concerning organized medical 
services and medical economics in gen- 
eral, which it will distribute free, in sets, 
to libraries for the use of students inter- 
ested in these subjects. 

A picture book about the costs of medical care. 

Jan. 1934, 

December 1934 issue of The Survey Graphic devoted 
to the subject “‘Buying health.” 
A laymen’s view about the costs of medical care. 

March 1935. 

Economic aspects of medical care, abstract of pub- 
lication No. 27 of the Committee on the Costs of 

Medical Care. Revised 1935. 
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The ability to pay for medical care, abstract of 
publication No. 25 of the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care. 1932. 

The income of physicians, abstract of publication 
No. 24 of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 
Care. 1932. 

The physician’s profession throughout the ages, by 
Henry Sigerist. 1934. 

The American approach to health insurance, by 
Michael M, Davis. October 1934. 

Problems and issue of medical services, by Michael 
M. Davis. October 1935. 

Fundamental facts about the costs of medical care, 
by I. S. Falk. April 1933. 

Case stories about the costs of medical care. June 
1935. 


If you are interested in acquiring such 
a set, please write directly to the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, asking that the name of 
your library be put on the list. 
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Announcement 

Upon organization at the Superior 
Conference, November 1935, the junior 
members voted to work on a state prob- 
lem: taxation in regard to library sup- 
port. Upon investigation, it was discov- 
ered that research work being done by 
other organizations would be duplicated. 
For this reason the resolution has been 
withdrawn. 

Young librarians not present at the 
State Conference may wish to join the 
junior members in the study of Wiscon- 
sin library laws and of Wisconsin library 
history and in the desire to secure and to 
maintain high professional standards. 

VIOLA FRIED, Chairman 
Junior Members Round Table 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS* 


Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Ehrsam, Theodore G., Deily, Robert H. 
and Smith, Robert M. Bibliographies 
of twelve Victorian authors. 1936. 362p. 
Wilson, $4. 016.82 or 820.9 


“... compiled from more than two hundred 
sources, comprise bibliographical, biographical and 
critical articles, pamphlets, essays and books in 
English and in foreign languages employing the 
Latin alphabet.’’ Complete to July 1934 with a 
few additions of later date. Includes: Matthew 
Arnold, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, Edward Fitzgerald, Thomas Hardy, Rud- 
yard Kipling, William Morris, Christina Georgina 
Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Alfred, 
Lord Tennyson. 

See Booklist 32:219 Apr. ’36. 


Fargo, Lucile, F. Preparation for school 
library work. 1936. 190p. Columbia 
univ. press, $3. 027.8 


The functions and conditions in the field of 
school library work and the agencies for securing 
instruction to meet them are the points about 
which the author builds her study concerning the 
amount of training which should be provided for 
those who administer libraries in our schools. 


*In the absence of the editor this list was largely 
prepared under the supervision of Bernice Gibson 
of the Library School staff. 


Teacher-librarians are considered in the final chap- 
ter which includes a suggested curriculum for such 
a course. 

See Booklist 32:159 Feb, ’36. 


Shaw, Marian, ed. Essay and general 
literature index; 19385 supp. 1935. 270p. 
Wilson. 040 
This 1985 supplement to the Essay and general 
literature index forms the second annual volume to 
be used with the 1930-1933 volume. 
See Booklist 32:191 Mar. ’36. 


Religion 


The Bible treasury: an anthology for 
everyman; comp. by J. C. Squire and 
A. E. Baker. 1936. 441p. Grosset, $1. 

220.5 
While more suitable for personal ownership per- 

haps, this anthology may serve a purpose in a 

library when there is call for suitable readings for 

devotional services. There is a selection for each 
day of the year, with attention to seasonable fit- 
ness and special days. 


Heaven; an anthology, comp. by a Re- 
ligious of the Sacred Heart. 1935. 192p. 
Longmans, $2. 237.4 


An anthology, chiefly but not wholly, of Catho- 
lic thought. 
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Kirkland, Winifred. As far as I can see. 
1936. 2383p. Scribner, $2. 234 


A book of personal religious experiences and 
conclusions that may bring inspiration and comfort 
to many readers. Contents: Without apology; 
Faith day by day; A free-lance writer’s approach ; 
Jesus of Nazareth passeth by; Prayer: what? 
why?; Pattern for patriotism; What shall we do 
with death? 


Mead, Frank S. See these banners go. 
c’34-’36. 273p. Bobbs, $2. 284 


Brief, popularly written sketches of nine Prot- 
estant sects in America, their origin and develop- 
ment. 


Sociology 


Belden, Clark. Job hunting and getting. 
1935. 297p. Page, $2.50. 331.11 


Based on the experiences of the author and some 
of his friends in trying for work during the de- 
pression. Concerned with the problems of the sal- 
aried, not the wage class. 

See Booklist 32:160 Feb. ’36. 


Canby, Henry Seidel. Alma Mater: the 
Gothic age of the American college. 
1936. 259p. Farrar, $2.50. 378 


In what he terms a “critical memoir” the author 
recalls his own college days in the late 90’s and 
reflects on the part the college has played in Amer- 
ican life from the turn of the century. “From 
these campuses, which even in my day had begun 
to go Gothic in their architecture, came many, if 
not most, of the two generations of Americans who 
now are in executive charge of the country, and 
the greater part of the codes, ideals, manners, and 
ideals of living which dominate us.” (Preface) 

See Booklist 82:192 Mar. ’36. 


Heaton, Herbert. Economic history of 
Europe. 1936. 775p. Harper, $3.50. 
330.942 


This book is exhaustive, readable and scholarly. 
While the era since 1700 is treated at greater 
length, the tracing of economic life that antedated, 
and affected European history and the history of 
the Middle Ages are well done. Intended for stu- 
dents who have no particular background in the 
subject, it will be of interest to the layman as well 
as of value to the specialist. The maps and charts 
are excellent and of great help. 


Hoan, Daniel W. City government; a 
record of the Milwaukee experiment. 
19386. 365p. Harcourt, $2.50. 352 


With a continuous record as mayor since 1916, 
the author approaches the problems of city govern- 
ment from a practical point of view. Milwaukee 
has a reputation the country over as a well gov- 
erned city and the book should have a wide interest 
both within and without the state. In five parts, 
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the first an analysis of local government, the others 
devoted respectively to Controlling, Financing, Ad- 
ministering, Planning and Humanizing local gov- 
ernment. 

See Booklist 32:221 Apr. ’36. 


The South American handbook; 1936 ed. 
633p. Wilson, $1. 318 


Information concerning South America, Central 
America, Cuba, Mexico and West Indies completely 
revised and brought up to date. 


Stiles, Kent B. Stamps; rev. ed. 1935. 
453p. Harper, $2.50. 383.2 


A complete revision of a standard book on 
stamps, by the editor in chief of American Stamp 
Digest. The 95-page glossary and index is a val- 
uable feature of the book. 


Veblen, Thorstein. What Veblen taught; 
ed. by Wesley C. Mitchell. 1936. 503p. 
Viking, $3. 330 


A volume of selections that may serve to intro- 
duce Veblen’s thought to many readers who find 
his works somewhat difficult. Thorstein Veblen 
was born in Wisconsin of Scandinavian parents 
and became perhaps the most influential economic 
thinker of our times. 


Wilson, Neill C. Treasure express: epic 
days of the Wells Fargo. 1936. 322p. 
Maemillan, $2.50. 385 


With the development of the Wells Fargo and 
other express services in the west as the unifying 
theme, this is an episodic account of hold-ups, tales 
of coach trips and incidents of travel in the gold 
and silver country of California and Nevada from 
the days of ’48 to the passing of the stage coach. 
Cleverly written with a light touch. Bibliography 
and index. 

See Booklist 32:228 Apr. ’36. 


Useful Arts 


Bianco, Margery. Green grows the gar- 
den. 1936. 117p. illus. Macmillan, 
$1.50. 635.9 


The friendliness and lure of gardening are 
caught in the 13 chapters of this jolly book which 
holds a smile on most of the pages, and in all of 
the illustrations, which are done by Grace Paull. 
The reader finds himself acquiring a good deal of 
valuable information as the entertainment pro- 
ceeds. Will be enjoyed by the beginning and also 
by the seasoned gardener, ‘“‘For the story of your 
garden is the one story that never comes to an 
end.” 

See Booklist $2:235 Apr. ’36. 


De Kruif, Paul. Why keep them alive. 
1936. 2938p. Harcourt, $3. 649.1 


This author, who has written so enthusiastically 
of the discoveries of science and its contributions 
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to human betterment, has now made a discovery 
of his own: these blessings which science has made 
available are out of the reach of all but a few. 
Poverty stands in the way. He is particularly 
stirred by the needless sufferings of children and 
sets out with all his force and vigor to demand 
their rights. 
See Booklist 32:194 Mar. '36. 


Dixon, Peter. Radio sketches and how to 
write them. 1936. 274p. Stokes, $2. 
621.384 


This book offers examples of radio material that 
has been used on important radio programs in this 
country, as well as examples of the mechanical 
construction of a working radio script. It will be 
useful to anyone engaged in writing or directing 
radio programs, or to anyone contemplating radio 
as a career. Listeners who would like to know 
what goes on “behind the scenes” will also be in- 
terested. The 18 sketches included are the work 
of the author, with a few exceptions where col- 
laboration is credited. 


Greenhood, David and Gentry, Helen. 
Chronology of books and printing. new 
ed. 1936. 186p. Macmillan, $2. 655.1 
Chronological entries from 300 B. C. to 1935 

A. D., so full and interesting that they constitute 

a history of the subject. Invaluable for the col- 

lector and useful for reference. 
See Booklist 32:205 Mar. ’36. 


Fine Arts 


Giles, Ray. Here comes the band. 1936. 
205p. illus. Harper, $2. 788 
This book about bands and band instruments 

should fill a very useful place now that so much 

emphasis is put on band music in high schools. A 

chapter on Massed bands and contests should be 

helpful in this connection. 
See Booklist 32:195 Mar. ’36. 


Lahee, Henry C. Famous singers of to- 
day and yesterday; rev. ed. 1935. 421p. 
Page, $2.50. 780.9 
This contains 78 pages of new material written 


as the second part for Famous singers of today and 
yesterday (1898), with separate index. 


McSpadden, J. Walker. Light opera and 
musical comedy. 1936. 3862p. Crowell, 
$2.50. 782 
An experimental section on Light Opera in the 

author’s 5th edition of Opera Synopses, proved the 

usefulness of such a book as this. Light operas 
and musical comedies are here treated under 
national divisions, Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, and English, with the two hundred operas 
arranged alphabetically under composer. Will prove 
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useful in supplying information in regard to plot, 
composer, popular numbers and singers who have 
appeared in the works of this sort. 

See Booklist 32:227 Apr. ’36. 


Speltz, Alexander. Styles of ornament. 
1936. 647p. illus. Grosset, $1.50. 745 


A history of ornament from Egyptian to modern 
times (1830), arranged chronologically, with geo- 
graphical divisions under periods. Has a three 
page bibliography of undated titles. Index to il- 
lustrations is by subject and material. The 400 
plates are not very distinct but will be useful to 
libraries doing reference work in the field of art. 
A reprint of the 1906 English edition of a German 
work. 


Literature 


Clemens, S. L. The family Mark Twain. 
1935. 1462p. Harper, $4. 817 or 827 
This volume contains the following complete 

books—Life on the Mississippi, Tom Sawyer, Huckle- 
berry Finn, A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
court, with many shorter selections. Not too un- 
wieldy for a book of its size; paper not entirely 
opaque; margins satisfactory for rebinding. 


Davis, Owen and Donald. Ethan Frome. 
1936. 260p. illus. Scribner, $2.50. 
812 or 822 
The dramatization of Edith Wharton’s story as 
it is now being presented on the New York stage; 
illustrated with the original sketches for the set- 
tings, which convey the atmosphere with remark- 
able success. 


Dickinson, Emily. Unpublished poems 
of Emily Dickinson; ed. by Martha 
Dickinson Bianchi and Alfred Leete 
Hampson. 1935. 157p. Little, $2.50. 

811 or 821 
131 poems disclosed during the exhaustive exami- 
nation of the Dickinson family papers and the 

Emily Dickinson manuscripts which the increasing 

fame of the poet made necessary. An addition to 

Dickinsonia and contains a number of lovely 

verses, “but most of them are fragmentary and 

inferior to her already published works.” (Booklist.) 
See Booklist 32:196 Mar. ’36. 


Hulett, O. C. Now I’ll tell one. 1935. 
128p. Reilly & Lee, $1. 817 or 827 
The “Liars Club” of Burlington, Wisconsin, is 

responsible for this collection of tall tales. Pro- 

vides good entertainment in Paul Bunyan vein. 


McKenzie, Vernon, ed. These stories 
went to market. 1935. 2638p. McBride, 
$2. 808.3 
A collection of very readable short stories edited 

by Vernon McKenzie, Dean of the Department of 
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Journalism at the Univ. of Washington. The stor- 
ies were written by his students and published in 
magazines. The case histories, telling how the 
plot was first conceived, difficulties encountered, 
ete., and suggestions accompanying the stories, 
will be useful to the aspiring author. The book is 
also good entertainment for the average reader. 


Maurois, Andre. Prophets and poets; tr. 
by Hamish Miles. 1935. 345p. illus. 
Harper, $3. 820 


A series of lectures delivered to a French audi- 
ence in which M. Maurois examines the personali- 
ties and achievements of certain English writers 
who, since the beginning of the 20th century, have 
“played an important part in the spiritual mould- 
ing of one or two generations of human beings.” 
Contents: Rudyard Kipling, H. G. Wells, Bernard 
Shaw, G. K. Chesterton, Joseph Conrad, Lytton 
Strachey, D. H. Lawrence, Aldous Huxley, Kath- 
erine Mansfield. 

See Booklist 32:1385 Jan. ’36. 


Werfel, Franz. The eternal road; a dra- 
ma in four acts. 1936. 144p. Viking, 
$2.25. 812 or 822 


A Biblical drama tracing the course of Jewish 
history, thru the Patriarchs, Moses, the Kings, and 
the Prophets. Would require very elaborate stag- 
ing. 

See Booklist 32:229 Apr. 36. 


Williams, Charles, ed. The new book of 
English verse. 1936. 828p. Macmillan, 
$3. 821.08 


In compiling this volume, the editor has kept to 
two rules laid down by the publisher: (1) that it 
should contain nothing which was in the Oxford 
book of English verse or the Golden treasury, (2) 
that every poem included should be of poetic im- 
portance. 


Biography, History, Travel 


McLean, Evalyn Walsh. Father struck 
it rich. 1936. 316p. illus. Little, $3. 
921 


This book by the daughter of Thomas Walsh, 
who made vast sums in western mines, is a revela- 
tion of reckless, almost horrifying, spending. To 
have a fortune that seems endless in its lavishness 
and power is a temptation to rashness which it 
would take a stronger character than Mrs. Mac- 
Lean to resist. Yet after years of extravagance 
she admits that her life was far from ideal, with 
tragedies from which riches had no power to save. 
The account is frank in the extreme, and may carry 
a moral. 


Means, Philip A. The Spanish main. 
1935. 278p. illus. Scribner, $3. 972.9 


“A well-documented history of Spain’s explora- 
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tion, conquest and colonization of the shores of 
the Caribbean.”—Booklist. 
See Booklist 32:137 Jan. ’36. 


Lytton, Earl of. Antony: a record of 
youth. 1936. 368p. illus. Scribner, $3. 
921 


As a tribute to his son, Antony, who was killed 
in an airplane accident in 1933, the Earl of Lytton 
has allowed publication of some of his letters. 
Spontaneous and gay, they reveal the growth of a 
fine, gallant personality, full of youth and zest for 
life. They disclose a beautiful relationship between 
father and son, and show the best in the post-war 
generation and its reaction to life. A fascinating 
book. 


Otero, Nina. Old Spain in our South- 
west. 1936. 192p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 
917.89 


The author writes rather charmingly of the 
Spanish ways and customs that survive in our 
Southwest, with a background of Spanish-Amer- 
ican history and a few stories and legends. 


Petrie, Sir Charles. The four Georges: a 
revaluation of the period from 1714- 
1830. 1936. 321p. Houghton, $3.50. 

942.07 


This is a social rather than a biographical or 
historical study. The author uses contemporary 
evidence to show how the men and women of the 
18th century lived, and traces the forces which 
gradually made of England a modern, united na- 
tion, showing the development of national char- 
acteristics. Sir Charles Petrie is a master of this 
period, an unflinching realist. His book is at times 
sordid, at times inspiring. 

See Booklist 32:229 Apr. ’36. 


Putnam, George Palmer and George 
Haven. Dictionary of events. 1936. 
565p. Grosset, $1. 902 


The useful Handbook of universal history is here 
brought up to 1936 in tabular form. Unfortunately, 
material since 1926 is not accessible through the 
index. Supplementary index “covering events sub- 
sequent to Aug. 1, 1914” does not carry references 
to material added since the 1927 revision. This is 
a serious omission in a book which would other- 
wise be useful. 


Rorty, James. Where life is better: an 
unsentimental American journey. 1936. 
3883p. Reynal, $3. 917.3 
In this account of his seven months auto trip 

across America and back, the author has tried to ~ 

show the “feel” of the country—what Americans 
are thinking and hoping, and what the country 
looks like after six years of depression and the 
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New Deal. The style of writing is excellent; the 
point of view radical, but not fanatical. 
See Booklist 32:198 Mar. ’36. 


Yorke, Gerald. China changes. 1936. 
8334p. Scribner, $2.50. 915.1 


A picture of China today by a journalist who 
has spent two years in the country &s correspond- 
ent for Reuters, a London news agency. Under 
the headings: Flood, War, Peace, Communism, Re- 
bellion and Reconstruction, gives a rather compre- 
hensive view of recent history. 


Fiction 


Beeding, Francis. The eight crooked 
trenches. 1936. 278p. Harper, $2. 


A tale of British-French-German intrigue, with 
slight plot, but plenty of action. 


Blaker, Richard. Here lies a most beau- 
tiful lady. 1935. 878p. Bobbs, $2.50. 


A well written and sensitive interpretation of 
people and places. The beautiful lady, Hester, 
married to a restless, adventurous man, maintain- 
ing home and family in obscure corners of the 
earth, emerges as the embodiment of patience and 
understanding. Very modern problems are handled 
with intelligence and taste. 

See Booklist 32:232 Apr. ’36. 


Corbett, Elizabeth. Mouth Royal. 1936. 
264p. Reynal, $2. 


Four long short stories, related only by locality 
and occasional cross references to characters. The 
first three are grim, even morbid; the fourth, altho 
ironic, is more in the vein readers expect from this 
writer. 

See Booklist 82:232 Apr. ’36. 


Hauck, Louise P. The little doctor. 
1936. 305p. Penn, $2. 


Story of a young woman doctor who struggles 
with the problem of a career versus marriage. A 
light romance rather than a problem novel, how- 
ever. 


Martin, George Madden. Made in Amer- 
ica. 1935. 281p. Appleton-Century, $2. 
Sherry McNeill, son of Irish immigrants, rises 

to power and wealth and in the end questions the 

value of it all. Covering a long period of time, is 
somewhat sketchily told. 


Santayana, George. The last Puritan. 
1936. 602p. Scribner, $2.75. 


A deeply thoughtful and penetrating study of a 
man’s search for inner peace, presented in novel 
form. Will be read appreciatively by the fastidious 
reader and dipped into by others because of the 
author’s reputation as a profound scholar. 

See Booklist 32:201 Mar. ’36. 
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Sayers, Dorothy L. Gaudy night. 1936. 
469p. Harcourt, $2.50. 


The solving of the mystery created during the 
celebrations of Gaudy Night at Oxford university 
makes an interesting novel. Aside from the mys- 
tery, the psychological problem of what happens 
to the ordinarily sensible minds of a group of 
women who become suspicious of each other, is 
excellently handled. Characterization is good and 
the descriptions of life in a women’s college in 
England are extremely interesting. Oxford town 
itself stands out clearly. 

See Booklist 32:202 Mar. ’36. 


Stong, Phil. Career. 1936. 302p. Har- 
court, $2. 


Small town life in Iowa, sympathetically por- 
trayed by one who has lived it. Carl Kreuger, the 
unselfish and genial owner of the general store, is 
the central figure of the book. The unnecessary 
bank crash and its after-effects demand a read- 
justment of his life, uncomplainingly made. 

See Booklist 32:170 Feb. ’36. 


Titus, Harold. Black feather. 1936. 
285p. Macrae-Smith, $2. 


Mackinac in the days when John Jacob Astor 
had a monopoly on the fur trade is the scene of 
this story of the adventures of Rodney Shaw, an 
independent trader who refused to join the or- 
ganization. 

See Booklist 32:201 Mar. ’36. 


Children’s Books 


Aldin, Cecil. Farm yard puppies. n.d. 
illus. Oxford. 


Two farm yard puppies entertain themselves as 
best they can in their farm yard environment. 
Their experiences are related in undistinguished 
but highly amusing verses with clever illustrations. 

See Booklist 32:76 Nov. ’35. 


Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin. Children of 
the handicrafts. 1935. 192p. illus. 
Viking, $2. 920 


Girls who made samplers and baskets and piece- 
quilts, boys who used their jackknives to good ef- 
fect, carved ship models, and made pencils, are 
the subjects of these stories. That they were real 
boys and girls and that the objects they made are 
preserved in museums where they may be seen 
today adds to the interest. 

See Booklist 832:237 Apr. ’36. 


Beaty, John Y. Modern locomotives. 
1935. 64p. Rand McNally, 15c. 621 


A book with great appeal to boys. It contains 
accurate and pertinent information about the most 
important locomotives of today—information which 
would doubtless supplement the knowledge of the 
average adult on the subject. 


April, 1936] 


Chardon, Jeanne. The golden chick and 
the magic frying pan. 1935. 148p. il- 
lus. Whitman, $1.50. 398 


A collection of folk tales translated from the 
French by Ruth Peckham Tubby. They are charm- 
ingly fanciful, a spirit which is caught adequately 
by the illustrator, Emma L. Brock, but lack the 
concise clarity characteristic of some of the better 
known folk tales. Could be used to supplement 
folk material in the library. 


Enright, Elizabeth. Kintu: a Congo ad- 
venture. 1935. 54p. illus. Farrar, $1. 
Kintu, the son of a Congo chief, knew that some 

day he would rule over his tribe. Ashamed of his 

fear of the jungle, he consulted a witch doctor. 

This story tells how he went alone into the jungle, 

killed a leopard and conquered his fear. Ages 7-9. 
See Booklist 32:172 Feb. ’36. 


Harper, Wilhelmina, comp. The selfish 
giant and other stories. 1935. 86p. 
illus. McKay, $2. 


A beautifully-made book, daintily illustrated, 
containing six fanciful tales: Perez the mouse, The 
happy prince, The magic fishbone, The selfish 
giant, The jar of rosemary, and Miss Merry Christ- 
mas. 

See Booklist 32:207 Mar. ’36. 


Meek, S. P. Franz, a dog of the police. 
1935. 319p. illus. Penn, $2. 


A genuine dog lover tells an exciting story of a 
Dobermann Pinscher. Affectionate and devoted to 
the family who had raised him, with almost human 
intelligence, Franz demonstrated that dogs of his 
breed can be of great service to the police when 
properly trained. Boys of 12 and over will follow 
breathlessly his adventures in Hawaii. 

See Booklist 32:173 Feb. ’36. 


Mirza, YouelI B. The young tentmaker. 
1935. 1938p. Lothrop, $2. 


Omar Khayyam, Persian poet, was the son of a 
tent maker. This is the story of his early life and 
education under the great master, Iman, many of 
the incidents being familiar from the reading of 
the Rubyiat. A sympathetic portrayal of the life 
and customs of the country by one who has lived 
there. 

See Booklist 32:173 Feb. ’36. 


Parton, Ethel. Penelope Ellen and her 
friends: three little girls of 1840. 1936. 
3800p. Viking, $2. 

Penelope Ellen Purvis, Penny for short, was left 
behind while her father and mother sailed from 
Newburyport harbor for a year’s voyage. It was 
an interesting year with deep snows, a ride on the 
railroad, the presidential procession and the wed- 
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ding of Aunt Lucy and Dr. Cherry, which father 
and mother were able to attend. A _ refreshing 
story, which is a faithful portrayal of the life of 
the times. 

See Booklist 32:236 Apr. 36. 


Patch, Edith M. and Fenton, Carroll 
Lane. Mountain neighbors. 1936. 
156p. illus. Macmillan, $1.50. 591.5 


Accurate information about birds, animals, fish, 
even timber line trees, which one might find in the 
high mountains, interwoven into interesting nar- 
rative. A genuine addition to a nature library. 
Illustrations are actual photographs or drawings 
by Dr. Fenton. 


Salisbury, Ethel L. The story of our 
United States. 1935. 298p. Little, 
$1.20. 973 


A social history of our country from the days 
of the early explorers up to the founding of the 
Union. Readable and interesting, with illustrations 
which make a genuine addition to the text. Pro- 
nunciation of proper names are given in the ap- 
pendix. 

See Booklist 32:150 Jan. ’36. 


Salisbury, Ethel I. and Stedman, Lulu M. 
Our ancestors in the ancient world. 


1935. 396p. illus. Little, $1.20. 930 

The aim of the authors, “to tell the story of the 
evolution of western culture in its more important 
aspects in language appropriate to the readers for 
which it is intended,” has been well carried out. 
The result is an attractive human document which 
will interest junior high students. Will have a 
place in either school or public library. 


Shackelford, Shelby. Now for creatures. 
1936. 130p. illus. Scribner, $2. 590 


A nature book for children written from the 
child’s point of view. The things described are 
those which any boy might see in the insect and 
animal life about him, if he took the pains to look 
carefully. Illustrations by the author add to the 
charm of the book. 8-12. 

See Booklist 32:236 Apr. ’36. 


Slovenly Peter, translated by Mark 
Twain. 1935. illus. Harper, $1.50. 


This is undoubtedly the most interesting Amer- 
ican edition of this German folk tale partly because 
it contains an introduction by Clara Clemens, ex- 
plaining how the translation was made by her 
father as a surprise Christmas gift for his children. 

See Booklist 32:150 Jan. ’36. 


Social Science Readers. 1935. Follett. 


Man learns to use his world, by Kiner and 
Davis. 80c. 301 
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Living and working together, by Nash. 
80c. 301 


Exploring the world of men, by Nash, 
and others. 88c. 801 


Making life secure, by Nash and Mitchell. 
96c. 301 


The social volumes formerly published by Rock- 
well have been revised and combined to make this 
4 volume set. All were listed in the Bulletin in 1931 
and 1932. 


The Intermediate Shelf 


Berry, Erick. Strings to adventure. 
1935. 221p. illus. Lothrop, $2. 


Kitt-Cat and Company was the name adopted by 
Katherine Newcomb and Catherine Fairweather 
when they decided to commercialize their hobby— 
marionettes. The summer was filled with varied 
experiences and some real adventures as they went 
about putting on their shows for P. T. A.’s, schools, 
clubs and at a County Fair. The information about 
marionettes will be interesting to those who have 
experimented with them, but the plot will have 
interest for anyone who likes a good story. 

See Booklist 32:172 Feb. ’36. 


Harper, Theodore A. Red sky. 1935. 
284p. Viking, $2. 


Peter and Feenga, who were met in Siberian gold, 
are involved in the dangers and unrest of the 
Russian revolution. Peter is arrested and liberated 
through Feenga’s efforts. The book combines ad- 
venture and love story and will be enjoyed by older 
boys and girls. The Russian atmosphere and char- 
acters are well done by the author who knows both 
well. 

See Booklist 32:172 Feb. ’36. 


{[April, 1936 


Hubbard, Ralph. The wolf song. 1935. 
287p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 970.1 


Red Horse, a Kiowa Indian, was married to Sun 
Woman whose jealousy estranged him. With his 
new wife he wandered away seeking a safe home 
for their son. Years later, this young boy and his 
sister, led on by the song of the wolf, returned to 
their people. Heroism and fidelity to Indian life 
and customs make this a good book for older boys 
and girls. It is mature enough to appeal to adults. 


Knox, Rose B. Patsy’s progress. 1935. 


275p. illus. Dodd, $2. 


A really good boarding school story which sees 
Patsy in her southern home, through boarding 
school, to Chicago University, and safely engaged 
to John. The author draws on the memories of her 
own school days to produce a faithful picture of 
a young girl of the 90’s. This is a happy substitute 
for the ordinary boarding school or love story re- 
quested by so many older girls. 


Patton, Don. The bunch quitter. 1935. 


256p. illus. Macrae-Smith, $2. 


A well written story of a western range horse, 
carrying him thru various adventures from colt- 
hood with a wild herd to a happy haven for his 
later years. For older boys or adults who enjoy 
animal stories. 


Sterne, Emma Gelders. Drums of Mon- 
mouth. 1935. 287p. illus. Dodd, $2.50. 


A stirring and artistic story of the Revolution. 
When Philip Freneau, “the Poet of the Revolu- 
tion,”” was thirteen years old, he said, ‘““When I 
grow up, I’m going to be a nuisance to the King.” 
This is how he did it. Washington, Lafayette, Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and other well known characters 
appear in the story. For older boys and girls. 

See Booklist 82:111 Dec. ’35. 


A. L. A. CONFERENCE 1937 
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Time Not Yet Announced 
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